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V  ABSTRACT 

It  is  siiggested  In  this  report  that  portions  of  the  Hagerman  National 
Fish  Hatchery  site  are  a  significant  and  Important  multicomponent  aorchaeo- 
loglcal  site.  Data  collected  by  Max  G.  Faveslc  and  Daniel  S.  Meatte  Indi¬ 
cated  the  existence  of  extensive  occupation,  and  they  recognized  seven  po¬ 
tentially  significant  localities.  One  of  these  seven  localities,  not  tested 
by  Faveslc  and  Meatte,  was  examined  during  this  Phase  II  study;  as  was  one 
additional  area  which  was  originally  located  outside  of  the  construction 
zone.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  redesigned  part  of  the  project  in  am 
attempt  to  avoid  Impacts  on  the  cultural  resources  present  at  the  site  amd 
placed  the  planned  administration  building  and  the  cold  storage  aurea  outside 
of  the  known  boundaries  of  the  site.  The  purpose  of  this  Phase  II  study  was 
to  examine  these  new  locations  amd  to  evailuate  their  prehistoric  ardiaeolor 
gical  potential  In  terms  of  the  criteria  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  to  prepare  a  report  containing  the  relevant  data  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  evaluation  amd  recommendations  contained  herein  axe  based  on 
this'  Phaise  II  testing  of  these  two  new  constriction  areas 
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PARI  1 
INTRODUCTION 

In  the  summer  of  1979,  archaeological  test  excavations  were  conducted 
at  the  Hagerman  National  Fish  Hatchery  (HNFH)  site  (106G176)  by  Max  6. 
Paveslc  and  Daniel  S.  Meatte  of  Boise  State  University,  Boise,  Idaho 
(Figs.  1  and  2).  These  excavations  revealed  extensive  prehistoric  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  site  and  the  adjacent  locale,  an  occupation  which  appeared 
to  date  from  the  late  prehistoric  period,  ca.  850-1350  A.D.  (Paveslc  and 
Meatte  1980:79).  According  to  Paveslc  and  Meatte  (1980:79),  the  cultural 
materials  recovered  from  the  site  contain  artifacts  commonly  found  through¬ 
out  the  Great  Basin,  suggesting  cultural  ties  with  the  Great  Basin  as 
opposed  to  the  Columbia  Basin  and  Plateau.  Paveslc  and  Meatte  Isolated 
seven  potentially  Important  localities  within  the  site  area  and  recommended 
that  additional  work  be  done  In  those  areas  to  be  Impacted  by  future  con¬ 
struction  planned  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  impact  to  the  archaeological  areas,  the  Walla 
Walla  District,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (USACE) ,  redesigned  the  pro¬ 
ject  In  hopes  of  placing  the  planned  facilities  outside  of  the  known  site 
area. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  LeRoy  Allen,  Archaeological  Coordinator  for  the 
Walla  Walla  District,  USACE,  contacted  Harvey  S.  Rice  at  Eastern  Washing¬ 
ton  University  (EWU) ,  Cheney,  and  requested  that  Mr.  Rice  undertake  the 
archaeological  testing  of  the  redesigned  proposed  sites  for  an  adminis¬ 
tration  building  and  a  cold  storage  area  at  the  HNFH  (Figs.  3  and  4). 

On  November  23,  1980,  archaeologists  from  EWU  arrived  at  the  HNFH 
site  to  test  excavate  the  areas  to  be  impacted  by  the  redesigned  construe- 


tlon  plan.  Gordon  A.  Lothson,  field  director,  assisted  by  Keith  Vlrga, 
field  assistant,  was  placed  In  charge  of  the  project.  Harvey  S.  Rice 
acted  as  principal  Investigator  and  contracting  representative  for  EWU, 
and  LeRoy  Allen  provided  the  scope  of  work  for  the  USAGE. 

Under  this  scope  of  work,  EWU  was  to  perform  the  following  archaeo¬ 
logical  services: 

.  .  .  excavate  a  minimum  of  37  (1  m  x  1  m)  test  pits  to  a  depth 
devoid  of  cultural  materials  In  areas  of  proposed  construction 
as  directed  by  the  contracting  officer.  The  test  excavations 
shall  be  Identified  In  a  controlled  grid  system,  artifacts  shall 
be  catalogued  and  other  data  generated  during  the  testing  shall 
be  put  Into  an  order  acceptable  for  evaluation  purposes.  Photo¬ 
graphic  documentation  and  field  notes  shall  be  maintained  In 
accordance  with  professional  standards;  analysis  of  the  recovered 
cultural  materials  Is  not  a  requirement  under  this  scope  of  work. 

The  collected  cultural  resource  materials  and  associated  data 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Idaho  State  Historic  Preservations 
Officer  for  interim  holding  before  being  submitted  to  the  museum 
at  Idaho  State  University  (Contract  1980:2), 

and  submit  a  report  to  the  archaeological  coordinator  by  February  27 , 

1981. 

In  order  to  test  those  areas  designated  by  the  archaeological  coor¬ 
dinator,  the  EWU  field  crew  excavated  a  total  of  22  (2  m  x  1  m)  test 
units  In  three  different  areas  where  construction  work  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  spring  and  summer  of  1981.  The  field  director  felt  that 
all  of  the  test  units  should  be  of  the  1  m  x  2  m  size  as  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  excavate  a  1  m  x  1  m  pit  any  deeper  than  50  cm,  and  that  the 
test  pits  should  go  down  to  bedrock  or  to  a  depth  of  one  meter  (100  cm) 
as  cultural  debris  had  been  located  by  Paveslc  and  Meatte  to  a  depth  of 
80  cm  In  the  tested  areas  (Paveslc  and  Meatte  1980:113-115).  Only  those 
portions  of  areas  VI  and  VII  (established  by  Paveslc  and  Meatte  1980:128) 
to  be  Impacted  by  the  proposed  site  of  the  administration  building  and 
the  cold  storage  area  were  tested.  The  results  of  this  testing  and  the 
proposed  recommendations  for  future  work  are  the  subjects  of  this  report. 


Figure  1.  Location  of  the  Hagezman  National  Fish  Hatchery  Site. 


(after  Paveslc  and  Meatte  1980 ) 
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Figure  3*  View  of  the  Site  Looking  West,  Area  VU,  the  Proposed 
Administration  Building  Construction  Zone. 


Figure  4.  View  of  the  Site  Looking  East,  Area  VIII,  the  Proposed 
Cold  Storage  Area  Construction  Zone. 


PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT 


The  HNFH  locality  Is  situated  in  south-central  Idaho  in  the  Hagerman 

Valley  adjacent  to  the  Snake  River  Plain  (Fig.  1) .  The  hatchery  site 

Itself  is  situated  on  the  present  post-Plelstocene  floodplain  of  the 

Snake  River  at  the  base  of  a  series  of  basalt  cliffs,  the  lowest  monber 

of  which  dates  to  the  Tertiary  period.  At  the  base  of  these  cliffs, 

numerous  springs  issue  forth  from  beneath  a  talus  slope  which  marks  the 

geological  contact  between  the  Tertiary  age  impermeable  Banbury  basalt 

and  the  overlying  vesicular  and  highly  fractured  permeable  Thousand 

Springs  basalt.  According  to  Stearns  et  al.,  (in  Paveslc  and  Meatte  1980:6) 

The  Thousand  Springs  group  Issues  from  an  exceedingly  permeable 
subaqueous  phase  of  the  Thousand  Springs  basalt,  where  it  rests 
upon  impermeable  Banbury  basalt.  The  water  Is  derived  from  a 
lava-filled  valley  to  the  north,  carved  in  these  rocks  by  the 
Snake  River  to  a  lesser  depth  than  the  present  canyon.  .  .  . 

Each  spring  from  Sand  Springs  to  Riley  Springs  Is  at  a  succes¬ 
sively  lower  altitude.  Indicating  that  the  burled  channel  is 
filled  with  water  to  a  certain  level  and  that  each  low  place 
in  the  impermeable  beds  along  the  canyon  wall  serves  as  a  spill¬ 
way  (Steams  [et  al.]  1938:162) . 

One  of  these  springs,  locally  known  as  Riley  Springs,  is  situated  near 

the  study  area.  This  spring  contributes  a  significant  quantity  of  water  to 

Riley  Creek  which  serves  the  hatchery  complex.  It  is  also  the  probable 

reason  why  prehistoric  peoples  occupied  the  area  as  the  spring  and  creek 

provide  a  dependable  source  of  water  for  the  inhabitants  in  an  otherwise 

dry,  hot  region.  As  Paveslc  and  Meatte  note  (1980:6): 

The  spring  complex  is  part  of  the  world's  most  productive  aquifers 
discharging  a  combined  total  of  4.7  million  acre-feet  of  water 
annually,  mainly  between  Twin  Falls  and  the  Hagerman  Valley.  .  .  . 

This  highly  permeable  basalt  is  of  relatively  recent  Upper  Pleisto¬ 
cene  age.  .  .  . 


The  Local  Geolosical  Site  Location 


The  local  geological  setting  has  been  greatly  Influenced  by  geological 
events  which  have  taken  place  during  the  late  Quaternary  period.  The  most 
Important  and  significant  of  these  geological  events  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  prehistoric  archaeologist  are  those  related  to  the  catastrophic 
flooding  of  the  Snake  River  Plain  which  occurred  when  glacial  Lake  Bonne¬ 
ville  overflowed  Its  catchment  basin  and  began  to  drain  through  the  Snake 
River  outlet  to  the  sea.  This  episode,  according  to  Carl  E.  Gustafson 
(Webster  et  al.  1976),  occurred  before  the  well-documented  Spokane  Flood 
which  cascaded  through  eastern  Washington  into  the  Snake  River  drainage 
ca.  13,000  Before  Present  (B.P.).  Gustafson  bases  his  temporal  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  occurrence  of  Spokane  Flood  deposits,  which  overlie  the 
Bonneville  age  Normal  Hill  gravels  (Webster  et  al.  1976:21),  on  the  fact 
that  nowhere  in  the  Columbia  Basin  can  one  find  Bonneville  Flood  deposits 
lying  above  the  Spokane  materials.  This  dating  of  the  last  Bonneville 
Flood  episode  agrees  rather  well  with  the  data  presented  by  Morrison  and 
Frye  (1965)  who  place  the  last  flooding  of  the  Snake  River  Plain  at  or 
about  12,500  to  14,500  B.P.  (Fig.  5).  This  event  is  represented  In  the 
site  area  by  materials  dumped  (mainly  gravels  and  terrace  bars)  Into  Hager- 
man  Valle;  and  by  the  rugged,  scoured  appearance  of  the  eroded  basaltic 
cliffs.  As  Pavesic  and  Meatte  (1980:7)  note: 


The  Thousand  Springs  section  of  the  Snake  River  canyon  played 
an  Important  role  during  the  flood,  as  this  part  of  the  canyon 
acted  as  a  constriction  which  regulated  the  amount  of  water 
delivered  downstre2un.  The  floodwaters  doubled  the  width  of  the 
canyon  and  the  water  rose  to  an  estimated  240  feet  above  the 
Snake  River  with  a  discharge  capacity  of  33  million  cubic  feet 
per  second.  .  .  .  Once  the  floodwaters  gushed  through  the 
Thousand  Springs  restriction,  a  tremendous  volume  of  water  and 
debris  was  dumped  into  the  Hagerman  Valley.  The  Valley  acted 
as  a  massive  sediment  trap.  .  .  . 


As  the  £lood  waters  receded,  gravel  deposits,  sands,  and  eventually 
silts  were  left  behind.  These  deposits  began  to  accuanilate  In  the  topo¬ 


graphical  low  points  within  the  valley.  These  materials  In  turn  were 
worked  and  reworked  by  the  wind,  and  dune  and  dune-llke  features  devel¬ 
oped  In  between  the  ridges  of  basalt.  Talus  slopes  washed  away  by  the 
meltwaters  from  glacial  Lake  Bonneville  were  re-established  by  the  con¬ 
tinuing  processes  of  weathering  which  provided  additional  slopewash  sedi¬ 
ments  to  those  already  present  in  the  Hagerman  Valley.  Sand  storms  have 
continued  to  rework  all  of  these  deposits  and  have,  to  a  large  degree, 
prevented  the  establishment  of  vegetation  on  the  more  exposed  basaltic 
ridges.  Most  geologists  feel  that  North  America,  and  in  particular  the 
Great  Basin  area,  had  assumed  its  general  physiographic  character  by 
ca.  8,000  to  5,000  B.P.  (Morrison  and  Frye  1965). 


The  Soils 


The  soils  present  at  the  HNFH  site  appear  to  have  developed  on  the 

reworked  overbank  sediments  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  deposited 

by  relatively  slow  moving  waters.  These  materials  are  well-sorted,  single 

grained  with  very  little  cementation  of  the  particles  by  CaC03.  Pavesic 

and  Meatte  (1980:9)  describe  the  soils  as  belonging  to  the  Arldlsol  group, 

specifically  a  "Xerolllc  Camborthld."  According  to  Soil  Taxonomy  (1975:72) 

The  unique  properties  common  to  Arldlsols  .  .  .  are  a  combination 
of  a  lack  of  water  available  to  mesophytlc  plants  for  very  extended 
periods,  one  or  more  pedogenlc  horizons,  a  surface  horizon  or  hori¬ 
zons  not  significantly  darkened  by  humus,  and  absence  of  deep,  wide 
cracks  .  .  .  the  Arldlsols  have  no  "available"  water  .  .  .  during 
most  of  the  time  that  the  soil  Is  warm  enough  for  plant  growth  .  .  . 

Arldlsols  are  primarily  soils  of  arid  areas.  They  are  In  places 
that  preclude  much  entry  of  water  Into  the  soil  at  present,  either 
under  extremely  scanty  rainfall  or  under  slight  rainfall  that  for 
one  reason  or  another  does  not  enter  the  soil.  Vegetation,  If 
present,  consists  of  scattered  plants,  ephemeral  grasses  and  forbs. 


cacti,  and  xerophytlc  shrubs.  Some  Arldlsols  furnish  limited 
grazing.  If  Irrigated,  many  of  them  are  suitable  for  a  wide 
variety  of  crops. 

Soils  of  this  type  are  "predominantly  medium  textured,  deep  and 

moderately  medium  textured,  deep  and  moderately  deep  light  colored 

soils  .  .  .  (Soil  Conservation  Service  1973)"  (In  Faveslc  and  Meatte 

1980:9)  which  have  been  modified  by  recent  pedogenlc  processes.  Soil 

profiles  at  the  HNFH  site  Itself  have  been  described  by  Young  et  al., 

(in  Paveslc  and  Meatte  1980:9)  as: 

The  subsurface  soil  Is  dull-brown  or  light  grayish-brown  loose 
or  loamy  sand.  A  slightly  more  compact  and  heavier  subsurface 
layer  Is  present  In  many  places,  but  not  everywhere.  In  most 
places,  at  a  depth  ranging  from  1-1/2  to  3  feet,  there  Is  a  light- 
grey  [sic]  limy  layer  consisting  of  loamy  sand,  or  gravel,  which 
In  some  places  Is  softly  cemented.  This  layer.  In  turn.  Is 
underlain  at  a  depth  ranging  from  3  to  4  feet  by  a  loose  bed  of 
sand  or  gravel  (Young  [et  al.]  1929:19)  (Fig.  6). 

This  description  agrees  rather  well  with  the  soil  classification 

assigned  by  Hlronaka  and  Fosberg  (1979:62)  and  applies  to  the  Hagerman 

site  by  Paveslc  and  Meatte  (1980:9).  Clearly,  the  soils  do  not  have  a 

very  well-developed  "ped"  structure  and  there  definitely  Is  a  camblc 

(limy)  horizon — characteristics  which  are  common  to  xerolllc  comborthlds 

and  xerolllc  haplorglds.  See  the  soil  descriptions  presented  in  Paveslc 

and  Meatte  (1980:134-138)  and  the  soil  profiles  drawn  of  the  excavated 

test  pits  (Appendix  C) ,  this  study. 

The  Vegetation  and  Climate 

Paveslc  and  Meatte  (1980:7-11)  have  described  the  climate  and  the 
resulting  vegetatlonal  pattern  present  in  the  local  area  as  being  arid 
steppe  with  an  average  yearly  precipitation  recorded  near  Hagerman  of 
between  8.54  and  8.93  Inches  per  year.  The  climate  Is  characterized 


by  hot  and  dry  siuamers  and  relatively  cool,  moist  winters.  According  to 
Paveslc  and  Meatte  (1980:8): 

The  dominating  climatic  feature  Is  the  presence  of  prevailing 
Pacific  westerlies  which  appear  moisture-bearing  from  the 
winter  months  through  June,  with  moisture  becoming  almost  non¬ 
existent  In  July  and  August  except  for  the  few  local  thunder¬ 
storms.  Also,  "dry"  thunderstorms  with  heavy  winds  and  light¬ 
ning  flashes  are  common  in  the  summer  months.  .  .  .  while  the 
county  average  dally  temperatures  range  from  a  minimum  of  18^  F 
In  January  to  a  93.4°  F  in  July.  .  .  . 

Young  et  al.,  (in  Paveslc  and  Meatte  1980:8)  describe  the  region  as 
one  of  "low  annual  rainfall,  a  dry  atmosphere,  a  large  proportion  of 
sunny  days,  hot  summers  and  cold  winters.  ..."  with  seasonal  wind 
storms  being  common  to  the  area  and  "dust  and  sand  storms  are  not  in¬ 
frequent"  (Young  [et  al. ]  1929:3). 

The  length  of  the  growing  season,  "120-150  frost-free  days  annually," 
is  dependent  to  a  large  measure  upon  the  "topo-edaphlc"  conditions  that 
exist  within  the  Snake  River  drainage  at  Hagerman  (Paveslc  and  Meatte 
1980:8).  Sites  situated  at  lower  elevations  are  warmer  and  have  longer 
growing  seasons  than  do  the  areas  situated  on  the  upper  bench,  e.g..  Bliss, 
Idaho.  Ta&perature  variations  between  the  town  of  Bliss  and  the  Hagerman 
archaeological  site  situated  within  the  Snake  River  Valley  prooer  can  vary 
as  much  as  five  degrees  to  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  temperature  vari¬ 
ations  of  five  degrees  common  between  the  two  locations.  These  differ¬ 
ences  in  local  climatic  conditions,  the  Influence  of  the  Snake  River  It¬ 
self,  and  the  presence  of  Thousand  Springs,  Riley  Springs,  Bickel  Springs, 
etc.,  complex  appear  to  affect  the  local  vegetation  to  a  larger  degree 
than  the  regional  climatic  conditions  described  above. 

Pavea-'c  and  Meatte  have  assigned  the  vegetation  present  at  the  Hager¬ 
man  site  CO  the  Artemisia  trldentata/Agropyron  splcatum  (big  sagebrush/blue 
bunch  wheatgrass)  habitat  type.  The  use  of  the  term  habitat  type  In  place 


of  vegetation  zone  by  these  two  scholars  Is  unfortunate.  Clearly,  the 
site  area  lies  within  what  Rexford  Daubenmlre  (1970)  has  called  the 
Artemlsa  trldentata/Agropyron  zone  and  Is  part  of  a  complex  series  of 
steppe-llke  vegetation  communities,  but  the  local  habitat  type  and 
present  cover  type,  the  vegetation  growing  at  the  location  today.  Is 
clearly  not  big  sagebrush  and  bluebunch  wheatgrass  (Fig.  7;  Appendix  A). 

What  Is  important  to  recognize  here  Is  the  difference  between  broad 
ecological  and  vegetatlonal  zones  which  cover  large  areas  and  differ  only 
slightly  In  either  the  constituents  or  the  frequencies  of  the  various 
species  present,  as  opposed  to  an  area  like  the  Hagerman  locale  which  Is 
characterized  by  a  complex  vegetatlonal  mosaic  which  varies  considerably 
In  response  to  changes  In  climate  and  local  topo-edaphlc  conditions.  Such 
is  the  situation  here  at  the  Hagerman  site  which  can  best  be  described  as 
a  vegetatlonal  mosaic  that  has  been  greatly  altered  by  recent  grazing 
and  complicated  by  local  topo-edaphlc  adaptations. 

There  are,  for  example,  a  very  significant  number  of  mosaic  type 
plants  including  such  examples  as  broad-leaved  cattail  (Typha  latlfolia) 
and  willow  (Sallx  sp.)  that  occur  near  the  head  of  springs  and  along  the 
rivers  and  streams  that  issue  forth  from  the  northern  rim  of  the  Snake 
River  Canyon.  The  vegetation  growing  on  the  shallow  stoney  soils  differs 
greatly  from  the  Artemisia  trldentata/Agropyron  association  which  is  found 
between  the  soil  denuded  ridges.  Here  on  the  stoney  soils,  one  might 
encounter  a  different  association  (Artemisia  rlglda-Poa  sandbergll)  as  the 
dominant  species  along  with  the  Agropyron ,  stiff  sagebrush  (Artemisia 
rlglda) ,  threetlp  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tripartita)  or  low  sagebrush 
(Artemisia  arbuscula) — depending,  of  course,  upon  the  deepness  of  the 
soil  and  the  amount  of  local  moisture  available. 
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The  vegetatlonal  mosaic  as  seen  at  the  Hagerman  locale  consists, 
therefore,  of  a  riparian  vegetation  confined  to  the  springs  with  garlands 
of  brush  paralleling  the  creeks  and  streams;  big  sagebrush  communities 
located  on  the  deep,  loamy  soils  which  occur  between  the  ridges  and  on 
the  wide  flood  plain  terraces;  and  xerlc  plants  such  as  stiff  sagebrush, 
Sandberg's  bluegrass  (Poa  sandbergii)  and  cheatgrass  brome  (Bromus 
tectorum)  on  the  shallow  stoney  soil  ridges.  Cheatgrass  brome  Is  a 
European  exotic  plant  that  replaces  Agropyron  splcatum  in  areas  where 
grazing  has  taken  place. 


The  Faunal  Resouices 


Pavesic  and  Meatte  (1980:10-12)  have  identified  a  number  of  faunal 
species  that  were  available  to  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  HNFH 
site  (Appendix  B) .  These  Include  a  great  variety  of  mammals  common 
to  the  Great  Basin  area  and  to  the  adjacent  central  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  not  certain  what  animals  were  utilized  at  the  Hagerman  locale  as  the 
sample  obtained  by  Pavesic  and  Meatte  and  described  by  David  Forstch 
(Pavesic  and  Meate  1980:72-74)  contains  so  few  examples.  Only  a  few 
fragments  from  six  genera  were  identified.  These  include  such  species  as 
jackrabbit  (cf.  Lepus) ,  coyote  (Canis) >  badger  (cf.  Taxidia) ,  antelope 
(cf.  Antilocapra) ,  bobcat  (Lunx  cf.  rufus)  and  bison?  (Bovid) .  According 
to  David  Forstch  (Pavesic  and  Meatte  1980:74): 

Three  individual  rabbits  (Lepus)  are  represented  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  along  with  one  badger  (Taxidia) .  The  other  specimens  are 
too  fragmentary  and  limited  to  determine  a  minimum  number  of 
individuals.  Likewise,  the  sample  is  inconclusive  in  terms  of 
seasonality.  No  major  processing  area  for  the  larger  animals 
is  now  identified  at  the  site,  although  the  rabbits  may  represent 
one  kill.  Future  excavation  will  hopefully  expand  the  fauna 
collection  to  fully  understand  the  range  of  animals  exploited, 
clarify  the  Bovid  find  and  determine  the  seasonality  of  the 
hunts. 


Until  more  data  Is  collected  at  the  site  and  a  more  detailed  analysis 
of  the  kind  undertaken  by  Christopher  Brown  (Lothson  et  al.  1980:  Appendix 
VIII)  Is  completed,  little  can  really  be  said  about  these  resources  and 
about  the  resource  exploitation  pattern  and  resource  procurement  strate¬ 
gies.  The  authors  of  this  study  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Columbia  Plateau  and  Great  Basin  peoples  used  a  number  of  plant  resources 
ethnographlcally .  A  study  of  the  resources  available  In  the  local  region 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  the  understanding  of  resource  exploitation. 
Such  a  study,  however,  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  work  as  outlined  by  the 
archaeological  coordinator  and  was  not  pursued  during  the  Phase  II  study 


of  the  Hagerman  site. 
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Figure  6 


Soil  Regions  in  Idaho, 
(after  Butler  1968) 
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Figure  7.  General  Vegetation  Types 
(after  Butler  1968) 
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PART  III 

PHASE  II:  FIELD  TESTING  METHODS 


The  methodology  employed  by  the  investigators  from  EWU  was  designed 
to  test  the  archaeological  potential  of  two  redesigned  hatchery  facilities 
at  the  HNFH  site.  The  archaeologists  selectively  placed  test  units — a 
judgemental  random  sample — in  the  endangered  locations  that  were  to  be 
impacted  by  the  new  construction.  Test  pits  of  the  1  m  x  2  m  size  were 
placed  at  the  appropriate  locations  within  the  proposed  construction 
areas  (Fig.  8)  with  the  approval  of  the  archaeological  coordinator.  The 
field  director,  as  stated  earlier  in  this  study,  changed  the  size  of  the 
test  pits  from  the  1  m  x  1  m  size  units  to  1  m  x  2  m  size  units  as  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  excavate  a  1  m  x  1  m  pit 
any  deeper  than  50  cm  and  that  the  test  pits  should  go  down  to  bedrock  or 
to  a  depth  of  one  meter  (100  cm).  The  artifacts,  however,  were  collected 
by  1  m  X  1  m  units  so  as  to  facilitate  comparisons  and  to  allow  future 
scholars  to  employ  a  systemic  1  m  x  1  m  spatial  analysis  approach  if  such 
a  method  was  deemed  desirable. 

The  archaeological  coordinator  provided  the  investigators  with  a  map 
which  delineated  the  construction  areas  that  were  to  be  investigated 
(Fig.  9).  According  to  this  map,  fifteen  1  m  x  1  m  units  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  redesigned  cold  storage  area  (Figs.  8  and  9).  With  the 
agreement  of  the  principal  investigator,  the  archaeological  coordinator, 
Kenneth  Ames, representing  the  Idaho  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
(SHPO) ,  and  the  field  director,  the  emphasis  of  the  testing  program  was 
changed.  It  was  decided  that  ten  1  m  x  2  m  units  would  be  adequate  for 
testing  that  portion  of  Area  VII  to  be  affected  by  the  planned  administra- 
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tlon  building.  The  field  director  wanted  a  more  balanced  testing  program 
that  would  adequately  Investigate  the  two  additional  areas  where  construc¬ 
tion  was  planned  for  the  spring  of  1981.  It  was  the  field  director's 
feeling  that  there  was  a  high  probability  that  materials  would  be  found 
in  Area  VI  and  that  only  two  1  m  x  1  m  units  would  be  Insufficient  for 
testing  purposes  as  units  of  this  size  would  not  permit  deep  testing,  a 
procedure  which  he  felt  to  be  essential.  He  also  believed  that  five  1  m 
X  1  m  units  would  not  adequately  test  the  cold  storage  area.  The  data 
and  evaluation  of  the  recovered  materials  presented  in  Parts  IV  and  V 
of  this  study  would  appear  to  validate  this  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  as  outlined  by  the  archaeologi¬ 
cal  coordinator,  the  field  director  and  field  assistant  first  attempted 
to  find  and  relocate  the  horizontal  control  points  established  for  the 
site  by  Paveslc  and  Meatte.  Their  efforts,  unfortunately,  met  with  little 
success  as  no  maps  or  transit  dataware  available.  New  mapping  points — 
horizontal  and  vertical  control  markers — had  to  be  established.  Paveslc 
and  Meatte  (1980:110)  indicated  the  presence  of  a  U.S.G.S.  benchmark 
situated  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the  concrete  raceways.  It  Is  uncertain 
If  this  datum  point  was  used  as  either  the  vertical  or  the  horizontal  con¬ 
trol  point  by  those  investigators.  The  field  director  decided  to  use  this 
datum,  N1445E  1963,  as  the  principle  control  point.  All  elevation  data 
and  the  location  of  the  base  lines  constructed  at  the  site  have  been 
located  in  reference  to  this  survey  datum  (Fig.  10). 

Data  collected  from  the  site  was  recorded  in  terms  of  excavation 
units  randomly  placed  in  the  three  tested  areas.  These,  in  turn,  were 
located  on  a  contour  map  of  the  site  in  terms  of  the  constructed  base 
lines  (Table  1) .  Artifactual  and  cultural  features  were  also 
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recorded  and  compared  to  the  maps  drawn  of  the  site.  These  data  were 
used  to  determine  spatial  relationships  between  artifact  clusters  and 
surface  features.  Vertical  data  obtained  from  the  excavations  were  com¬ 
pared  to  the  soils  described  by  Faveslc  and  Meatte. 

The  excavation  procedure  followed  by  the  field  crew  employed  the 
standard  measures  and  procedures  outlined  by  the  USAGE  for  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  A  horizontal  grid  system  was  laid  out  over  the  three  tested 
areas  along  the  established  base  lines  and  1  m  x  1  m  units  (grouped  In 
pairs  to  facilitate  excavation)  were  excavated  In  arbitrary  10  cm  levels. 
All  of  the  materials  were  put  through  a  hi  Inch  mesh  screen  and  the  cultural 
debris  was  collected,  recorded,  placed  In  labeled  paper  bags  and  returned 
to  the  laboratory  to  be  processed.  No  water  screening  techniques  were 
applied  to  the  soil  matrix  nor  were  flotation  procedures  carried  out  at 
the  site. 

Soil  profiles  and  plan  view  drawings  were  made  of  selected  excavation 
units  and  features.  These  units  were  photographed  using  black  and  white 
film  and  a  number  of  examples  appear  in  this  report.  Charcoal  samples 
were  not  extracted  from  the  various  units  as  no  dlscernable  features  con¬ 
taining  charcoal  were  found  and  no  contextual  relationships  could  be 
established  where  flakes  of  charcoal  suitable  for  C-14  analysis  were  found. 
C-14  Isotopic  dating  Is  expensive  and  time-consuming  and  unless  three  or 
four  good  samples  from  a  known  cultural  context  are  found.  Its  application 
to  any  archaeological  site  Is  limited.  Faunal  analysis  of  the  remains 
collected  from  the  test  units  was  not  undertaken  by  the  archaeologists. 

The  sample  collected  from  the  site  contains  only  a  few  fragments  of  bone, 
none  of  which  were  considered  Identifiable  or  diagnostic  of  any  species. 

A  larger  sample  of  faunal  remains  would  have  to  be  extracted  from  the  site 
before  any  meaningful  comparisons  could  be  made. 
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PART  IV 


THE  EXCAVATED  SITE  AREAS 


In  order  to  record  the  Information  gathered  from  the  three  tested 
areas  and  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  the  work  done  by  Paveslc  and 
Meatte,  EWU  Investigators  decided  to  retain  the  area  designations  employed 
by  those  two  archaeologists.  Three  areas  were  to  be  tested:  Area  VI, 
located  north  of  the  hatchery  road  and  east  of  the  concrete  raceway; 

Area  VII,  situated  south  of  the  concrete  raceway;  and  Area  VIII,  a  new 
area  located  well  to  the  south  of  the  raceway  and  beyond  the  second 
hatchery  road  (Fig.  9).  In  Area  VI,  two  2  m  x  1  m  test  pits  were  excava¬ 
ted;  In  Area  VII,  ten  2  m  x  1  m  units  were  excavated;  and  In  Area  VIII, 
ten  pits  of  the  2  m  x  1  m  size  were  excavated.  All  of  the  units  were 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  one  meter  or  until  the  underlying  basaltic  bed¬ 
rock  was  reached  (Fig.  11) . 


Area  VI 

Area  VI,  as  defined  by  Paveslc  and  Meatte  (1980:128),  was  never 
tested  during  the  Phase  I  testing  of  the  site  conducted  by  Boise  State 
University.  Much  of  this  location  Is  presently  being  used  as  a  parking 
lot  and  Is  covered  by  a  three  Inch  mantle  of  asphalt  (Fig.  12).  Fortun¬ 
ately,  the  EWU  field  crew  was  able  to  test  along  the  margins  of  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  near  Riley  Creek  (excavation  units  X-3  and  X-4)  and  In  a  small 
area  left  uncovered  by  the  asphalt  directly  across  from  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  southern-most  concrete  raceway  (X-1  and  X-2) . 

The  results  of  these  test  excavations  were  rather  productive.  A 
substantial  amount  of  archaeological  debris  was  encountered  In  both  of 
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the  units.  Stratlgraphically,  levels  1,  2,  3,  and  4  (0*-40  cm)  contained 
the  highest  frequency  of  bone  and  llthlc  debris,  with  excavation  units 
X->1  and  X-2  the  greatest  density  of  material  (Tables  2-7) .  Historical 
(recent)  material  was  also  found  In  this  area,  but  this  material  was 
largely  confined,  as  It  was  In  Area  VII,  to  the  first  two  levels  with  the 
greatest  frequency,  52.17%  of  the  material,  being  found  In  level  2.  It 
would  appear  that  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  parking  lot  some  land 
leveling  was  done  either  to  facilitate  construction  or  for  some  other 
purpose.  Local  Informants  Indicate  that  this  area  was  used  as  an  orchard 
prior  to  the  construction  of  the  fish  hatchery  in  1933. 

Soil  profiles  drawn  and  analyzed  of  both  the  1  m  x  2  m  units  support 
this  Interpretation  (Figs.  13  and  14).  Both  units  exhibit  In  the  soil 
profiles  a  lens  of  mixed  fill  which  appears  to  lie  above  a  burled  and 
slightly  altered  A  horizon  (Figs .  15  and  16) .  This  horizon  Is  poorly 
developed,  as  one  might  expect,  and  probably  represents  the  old  natural 
ground  surface.  Historic  artifacts  are  apparently  confined  to  this  upper 
surface  and  do  not  extend  to  any  appreciable  depth  into  the  underlying 
deposits  (Table  7).  Prehistoric  cultural  debris,  however,  does  extend 
below  this  burled  soil  and  appears  to  represent  in  situ  (in  place) 
cultural  debris  (Table  8) .  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  materials  above 
this  burled  soil  represent  redeposlted  debris  obtained  from  some  other 
source.  These  four  1  m  x  2  m  units  contained  32.31%  of  the  llthlc 
debltage  collected  at  the  site  during  the  Phase  II  testing. 

Area  VII 

Area  VII,  the  area  of  greatest  concern,  was  tested  extensively  by 
the  EWU  archaeologists  for  two  reasons.  (1)  Pavesic  and  Meatte  had 
uncovered  what  appeared  to  be  a  pithouse  structure.  This  feature 
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(Feature  1  in  their  terminology)  was  located  in  the  area  of  the  proposed 
administration  building*  Paveslc  and  Meatte  felt  that  other  structural 
features  might  also  be  located  in  this  area  deeply  buried  beneath  the 
altered  land  surface.  (2)  Only  three  1  m  x  2  m  units,  in  addition  to  the 
unit  which  contained  Feature  1,  had  been  excavated  in  Area  VII  prior  to 
1980.  Thomas  Green,  Idaho  SHFO,  felt  that  the  area  had  not  been  adequately 
tested  or  the  cultural  resources  adequately  evaluated.  He  proposed  that 
additional  work  be  done  to  make  certain  that  none  of  the  resources  of 
cultural-historical  significance  were  overlooked  (Figs.  17  and  18). 

The  ten  additional  1  m  x  2  m  test  pits  excavated  at  the  location 
during  the  1980  EWU  field  season,  however,  contained  a  very  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  archaeological  debris.  The  total  number  of  flakes  recovered 
from  this  20  cubic  meters  of  soil  numbered  only  130  examples — about  36.21% 
of  the  total  number  collected  at  the  site.  This  represents  a  density  of 
only  6.50  flakes  per  cubic  meter  of  soil,  which  is  very  low  in  comparison 
to  the  density  seen  in  Area  VI  which  exceeded  29  flakes  per  cubic  meter 
of  soil,  most  of  which  were  situated  in  those  units  adjacent  to  Feature  1 
excavated  by  Pavesic  and  Meatte  (1980:119)  and  probably  represent  occupa¬ 
tional  scatter  next  to  a  household  unit. 

The  units  with  the  greatest  concentration  of  lithic  and  bone  fragments 
were  X-15  and  X-16,  X-17  and  X-18,  X-19  and  X-20,  and  X-21  and  X-22.  The 
other  units,  those  situated  closest  to  Riley  Creek  and  the  subsurface 
pipeline  which  parallels  the  asphalt  road,  surprisingly  contained  the 
fewest  number  of  flakes  (Fig.  19).  The  density  of  flakes  per  cubic  meter 
of  soil  in  those  units  near  Feature  1  was  of  the  order  of  13.62  flakes  per 
cubic  meter,  or  83.84%  of  the  flakes  collected  from  Area  VII,  whereas  the  con 
centration  of  flakes  in  the  non-ad jacent  units  was  of  the  order  of  1.61  flakes 
per  cubic  meter  or  15.15%  of  the  flakes  collected  from  the  area.  The  redesign 


location  of  the  proposed  administration  building  has  been  greatly  altered 
by  the  recent  activities  of  modern  man.  First,  the  modifications  of  the 
landscape  preparatory  to  the  planting  of  an  orchard  have  destroyed  and 
changed  the  position  of  some  of  the  near  surface  archaeological  debris. 
Second,  a  large  pipeline  which  services  the  hatchery  complex  has  destroyed 
In  situ  materials  which  might  have  existed  near  the  asphalt  road  which 
runs  between  the  raceways  and  the  administration  site.  Third,  the  excava- 
ton  and  placement  of  a  sprinkler  system  to  service  the  administration 
building  site  areas  has  also  affected  the  site  to  some  degree  (Figs.  20 
and  21). 

Stratlgraphlcally,  the  concentration  of  materials  In  Area  VII  occurs 
In  those  levels  Immediately  below  the  disturbed  horizon.  Levels  1  and  2 
contain  only  30%  of  the  flakes  recovered  from  the  area,  whereas  levels  3 
to  8  contain  the  remaining  70%.  The  greatest  concentration  of  prehistoric 
remains  occurs  In  levels  2 ,  3 ,  A ,  and  S, and  one  would  expect  that  the 
flakes  found  In  level  2  to  probably  represent  both  redeposlted  and  In  situ 
materials  as  the  dlstrubed  zone  In  Area  VII  Is  not  quite  as  thick  as  that 
seen  In  Area  VI.  This  disturbed  overburden  varies  from  IS  cm  to  28  cm, 
depending  upon  the  location  of  the  test  unit  (Fig.  22).  One  of  the 
problems  here,  however,  Is  the  low  frequencies  of  debris  found  in  Area 
VII.  A  large  count  in  one  unit  can  effectively  "color"  the  Interpretation 
of  these  flake  frequencies.  Level  2  in  excavation  unit  X-15,  for  example, 
contains  almost  the  entire  number  of  flakes  (approximately  24%)  of  the 
sample  collected  from  Area  VII.  If  this  particular  level  in  X-15  is 
eliminated  from  the  sample,  it  is  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  remaining 
flake  debitage  is  concentrated  in  the  levels  immediately  below  the 


disturbed  zone. 


The  stratigraphic  data  also  suggests  the  presence  of  two  prehistoric 
cultural  components  at  the  site.  One  which  appears  to  occur  in  levels 
2,  3,  and  4;  and  a  second  one  in  levels  5,  6,  and  7*  As  the  frequencies 
of  flakes  are  examined  stratigraphlcally ,  along  with  the  spatial  distribu¬ 
tion  of  flakes  among  the  excavation  units »  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  flakes  occur  in  level  3  and  level  6.  Graphs  drawn  of 
these  frequencies  clearly  indicate  the  bimodality  of  the  distribution 
(Figs.  23  and  24). 

One  possible  additional  structural  feature  (feature  2)  was  uncovered 
in  the  area  by  the  EWU  archaeologists.  This  consisted  of  a  cluster  of 
obsidian  flakes  found  in  the  southeast  corner  of  excavation  unit  X-21 
(ON-1S/21-22W) .  A  few  fragments  of  battered  basalt  were  also  found  along 
with  the  obsidian  flakes  suggesting  a  possible  activity  area.  This  con¬ 
centration  was  so  low,  however,  that  its  function  and  purpose  could  not 
be  determined.  Although  this  feature,  feature  2,  lies  somewhat  removed 
from  feature  1  (Pavesic  and  Meatte  1980) ,  it  lies  in  level  5  (40-50  cm) 
and  probably  is  an  isolated  feature  associated  with  the  possible  household 
structure  (Fig.  25). 

Based  on  these  data  and  that  of  the  spatial  distribution  of  the 
flake  debitage  cited  above,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  feature  1  found 
in  1979  was  an  isolated  household  unit  fortuitously  found  by  Pavesic  and 
Meatte.  First,  the  flake  densities,  even  for  the  excavation  units  which 
lie  adjacent  to  the  feature,  are  too  low  to  suggest  extensive  occupation. 
Second,  nearly  all  of  the  flakes  found,  particularly  those  in  the  lower 
levels  of  the  excavation  units,  appear  to  lie  at  about  the  same  level  as 
those  associated  with  feature  2.  This  flake  distribution — found  in  the 
disturbed  zone,  levels  1,  2, and  parts  of  3 — should  not  be  taken  seriously 
as  much  of  this  material  is  obviously  redeposited  or  otherwise  mixed. 


The  writers  have  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  might  be  two 
prehistoric  components  at  the  site.  Evidence  in  Area  VII  for  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  based  on  the  bimodallty  of  the  stratigraphic  distribution  of  the 
flake  debltage  used  above.  The  authors  found  the  greatest  concentration 
of  debris  in  levels  2,  3,  4  and  5,  whereas  Pavesic  and  Meatte  found  the 
greatest  concentration  of  debris  in  levels  5 ,  6,  and  7 .  If  this  was  the 
only  data  that  we  had  available,  it  would  be  difficult  to  substantiate 
this  belief.  Fortunately,  the  artifacts  from  this  locale  and  the  flakes 
collected  from  Area  VIII  tend  to  support  the  suggestion  of  at  least  two 
prehistoric  cultural  components. 

Area  VIII 

Area  VIII,  the  site  of  the  proposed  cold  storage  area,  is  situated 
beyond  the  second  asphalt  hatchery  road  well  south  of  the  concrete  race¬ 
ways  in  an  area  that  has  been  greatly  disturbed  by  recent  historical 
activity  (Fig.  9).  Almost  all  of  the  ten  1  m  x  2  m  units  produced  historic 
materials  of  very  recent  origin.  Very  few  of  the  deposits  have  prehis¬ 
toric  archaeological  materials  remaining  in  situ  and  these  are  confined 
to  three  1  m  x  2  m  units  located  adjacent  to  the  asphalt  road  where  it 
would  be  expected  that  a  minimal  amount  of  disturbance  had  taken  place 
(Fig.  26). 

It  would  appear  that  only  excavation  units  X-103  and  X-104,  X-105 
and  X-106,  and  X-115  and  X-116  contained  any  material  in  any  meaningful 
numbers  to  be  significant.  A  total  of  111  (98.23%  of  the  113  flakes) 
collected  from  Area  VIII  were  found  in  these  units.  Stratlgraphically, 
this  debris  occurs  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  excavation  units  X-105 
and  X-106.  A  total  of  71  flakes  or  62.83%  of  the  total  sample  collected 
from  Area  VIII  was  obtained  from  this  1  m  x  2  m  unit.  Most  of  these,  55 
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flakes  or  48.67Z  of  Che  total  sample  in  Area  VIII,  were  obtained  from 
levels  4,  5,  and  6.  It  would  appear,  based  upon  these  flake  frequencies 
and  the  artifacts  themselves  (Part  V;  The  Artifacts),  that  the  materials 
recovered  from  Area  VIII  predate  chose  collected  from  levels  2,  3,  and  4 
in  Areas  VI  and  VII.  However,  until  C-14  dates  are  extracted  from  hearths 
or  from  an  in  situ  activity  area,  this  suggestion  will  remain  problematical 
(Tables  2  and  3) . 

Historical  debris  and  the  historical  component  is  clearly  separable 
from  the  possible  two  prehistoric  components  at  both  locations:  Area  VII 
and  Area  VIII.  Nowhere  at  the  site  is  this  separation  more  easily  seen 
than  in  Area  VIII.  Historical  debris  was  found  on  or  near  the  surface  in 
almost  every  unit  (Figs.  27  and  28).  The  greatest  density  in  Che  case  of 
historical  debris  occurs  in  levels  2  and  3,  respectively,  with  a  combined 
total  of  13  of  the  16  objects  found  (81.25%)  occurring  in  these  two  levels 
(Table  7) .  It  is  our  opinion  Chat  outside  of  two  1  m  x  2  m  units  located 
near  the  asphalt  road,  that  little  archaeological  debris  (prehistoric) 
exists  in  Area  VIII.  It  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  prehistoric  debris 
collected  in  X-103  and  X-104,  and  X-105  and  X-106  represent  isolated 
activity  areas.  We  would  suspect  chat  this  pattern  of  Isolated  activity 
loci  to  be  common  and  one  that  is  not  unusual  at  Che  Hagerman  locale.  A 
comparison  of  the  natural  soil  stratigraphy  with  the  disturbed  soil 
stratigraphy  is  rather  striking.  In  Che  first  case,  soils  are  not  well 
developed  but  recognizable  soil  horizons  can  be  seen;  in  the  later  case, 
the  soil  horizons  are  readily  recognizable  in  terms  of  disturbance  but 
the  soils  themselves  do  not  exist  as  a  series  (Figs.  29  and  30). 
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Figure  17  •  View  of  Area  Vir,  Lookiiig  East 


Figure  18.  View  of  Area  VII,  Looking  West 
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Figure  29.  View  of  Excavation  Unit,  X-105  and  X-IO6,  Looking  North 
at  Side  Wall. 

Burled  tree  on  am  erroslonal  sxirface — natviral  soil 
profile  can  he  noted. 


Figure  30.  View  of  a  Disturbed  Soil  Profile,  Area  VII. 
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TABIE  3 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  CF  BONE  AND  BONE  FRAGMENTS 
TOTAL  BONE  FRAGMENTS  BY  EXCAVATION  UNIT 


AREA  VI  AND  AREA  VH 


AREA  VIII 


TABLE  4 

•  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SHELL  FRAGMENTS , 

TOTAL  NUMBERS  BY  EXCAVATION  UNIT 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  CF  ARTIFACTS 
TOTAL  numbers  BY  EXCAVATION  UNIT 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GROUND  STONE  AND  BROKEN  ROCK 
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TAB1£  8 

A  COMPARISON  CF  WO  SWATIGRAiHIC  EXCAVATIONS 
IN  AREA  VI 

HAGERMAN  FISH  HATCHERY  SITE 
HAGERMAN,  IDAHO 

•  22-23N/14-15E  38-39N/30-31E 


0-10  cmi  sod  layer  to  mixed  dis¬ 
turbed  soils;  4  flakes,  1  biface 
fragment,  bits  of  charcoal, 

•  10-20  cmt  hard  compacted  mixed 
disturbed  soils;  24  flakes,  1 
biface  projectile  point  base, 
shell,  etc. 

20-30  cmi  hard  conq)acted  soil 
C  to  light  friable  dark  brown  soil 

(buried  soil);  14  flakes,  1  piece 
coal  and  bits  of  thermally  frac¬ 
tured  rock. 

30-40  cm*  soft,  wet  sandy  soil 

•  matrix;  8  flakes  and  22  cdiips 
of  obsidian. 

40-50  cm«  soft,  wet  sandy  soil; 
no  artifacts. 

•  50-60  cm;  soft  moist  sandy  soil; 
two  flakes. 

60-70  cmi  soft  moist  sandy  soil; 
no  artifacts. 


7O-IOO  cmi  soft  wet  sandy  soil, 
no  artifacts. 


0- 


0-10  cmi  sod  layer  to  slightly  mixed 
disturbed  soils;  historic  artifacts 1 
a  nail  and  fragments  of  concrete. 

10-20  cmt  transition  from  hard  mixed 
soil  to  dark  brown  sand,  burled  soil; 
nails,  staples,  glass,  ceramic  sherd, 
projectile  point. 

20-30  cmi  medium  sandy  soils,  dark  brown; 
a  few  obsidian  flakes,  old  burled  soils, 
bits  of  fractured  rock. 


30-40  cmi  brown  sand,  silt  and  many 
fragments  of  rocks;  two  angular  basalt 
rocks,  4  obsidian  flakes,  soil  con^cted. 

40-50  cmi  no  charcoal  present,  light 
sandy  soil;  one  obsidian  flake. 

50-60  cmi  very  light  colored  soils,  soil 
is  very  compacted;  no  artifacts. 

60-70  cmi  water  reworked  cobbles,  nat¬ 
ural  soil  (!),  coarse  sand,  loose  con¬ 
solidation;  no  artifacts. 

70-80  cmi  rotted  basalt,  bedrock  at  base, 
very  light  sandy  soil,  GaCO-  perching  of  the 
water  table  above  the  bedrock;  no  artifacts. 


PART  V 


THE  ARTIFACTS 

The  artifacts  collected  from  the  HNFH  site  consist  primarily  of 
llthlc  debltage,  but  a  few  fragments  of  bone,  shell,  ground  stone,  and 
historic  materials  were  found.  The  classification  of  these  materials  as 
presented  here  has  been  organized  on  a  purely  descriptive  basis.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  either  determine  a  cultural  association  (archaeo¬ 
logical  phase)  or  to  compare  these  materials  to  other  geographical  loca¬ 
tions.  The  Investigators  have  tried,  however,  to  Indicate  a  general 
temporal  period  for  the  artifacts  found  and  to  suggest  a  very  general 
function  for  the  site  based  upon  these  materials.  For  the  purposes  of 
description,  therefore,  the  excavated  materials  have  been  divided  Into 
flaked  stone  materials;  ground  stone  materials;  bone  (faunal  non-worked and 
faunal  worked) ,  shell,  and  historic  debris.  It  Is  possible  that  a  more 
sophisticated  approach  could  be  undertaken  which  would  Involve  the  spatial 
distribution,  faunal  Identification,  llthlc  technological  analysis,  <itc., 
of  the  excavated  debris.  As  noted  In  the  Introduction  to  this  report, 
such  studies  go  well  beyond  both  the  scope  of  work  as  outlined  by  the 
archaeological  coordinator  and  also  beyond  the  needs  of  this  present  study 
Such  an  Interpretation  should  be  done  at  the  Phase  III  mitigation  level 
and  such  studies  should  also  Include  the  materials  excavated  by  Paveslc 
and  Meatte. 


The  Flaked  Stone  Materials 


The  flaked  stone  artifacts  and  flake  debltage  recovered  from  the 
HNFH  site  consist  of  a  number  of  chipped  stone  objects:  flake  debltage 
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(waste  flakes)  and  retouched  flakes,  blfaclally  flaked  points  and  scrapers. 
These  categories,  too,  are  basically  descriptive  categories  and  have  been 
defined  In  terms  of  their  morphological  characteristics  as  opposed  to 
their  Implied  function. 


( 


0 


0 


0 


Flake  Debltage 

A  total  of  359  waste  flakes  and  chips  were  collected  from  the  HNFH 
site  during  the  Phase  II  testing  of  three  archaeological  areas.  Some  116 
flakes  (32.31%)  were  collected  from  Area  VI,  an  additional  130  flakes 
(36.21%)  from  Area  VII,  and  a  slightly  smaller  number  of  113  (31.47%)  were 
found  In  Area  VIII.  Most  of  the  flakes  have  well  developed,  striking 
platforms  and  bulbs  of  percussion  suggesting  that  they  had  been  removed 
from  a  larger  tool  or  core,  but  some  chips,  probably  representing  shatter 
or  broken  flakes,  were  also  found  (Table  9).  All  of  these  have  been  In¬ 
cluded  here  under  the  general  term  flake  debltage.  Indicating  that  they 
were  the  by-product  of  tool  manufacture  (Crabtree  1972) . 

Most  of  the  flakes  and  chips  obtained  from  the  three  areas  were  rela¬ 
tively  small  percussion  flakes  of  25  nun  size  or  smaller.  A  comparison  of 
flake  sizes  Indicates  that  343  (95.54%  of  the  total  number  of  flakes  found 
at  the  site)  were  smaller  than  25  nun  with  only  seven  flakes  of  the  30  mm 
size  (1.95%),  five  flakes  of  the  35  mm  size  (1.39%),  three  flakes  of  the 
40  mm  size  (0.84%),  and  one  flake  of  the  45  mm  size  (0.28%).  The  greatest 
number  of  flakes  found  were  of  the  15  mm  size,  122  flakes,  33.98%  of  the 
total  sample.  This  may  suggest  that  no  fine  pressure  flaking  was  done  at 
the  site.  However,  we  would  strike  a  note  of  caution  here  as  all  of  the 
soil  matrix  excavated  from  the  site  was  put  through  a  Inch  mesh  screen 
and  flakes  smaller  than  10  mm  could  have  escaped  rhe  watchful  eye  of  the 
excavators  by  passing  through  the  screen  when  It  was  shaken.  Fine  screen- 
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lug  of  the  soil  matrix  with  screen  of  1/8  inch  mesh  or  smaller  might  be 
useful  in  determining  if  fine  pressure  flaking  was  done  at  the  locale  or 
where  these  activities  might  have  occurred.  Another  avenue  of  research 
which  might  be  more  useful  for  future  studies  involves  the  detailed  llthic 
technology  employed  at  the  site.  Such  studies  go  beyond  the  scope  of  work 
outlined,  wd  would  be  more  appropriately  undertaken  at  the  Phase  III 
mitigation  level  of  analysis. 

When  the  frequency  of  site  materials  is  examined  in  terms  of  the 
types  of  stone  used  by  the  tool  makers,  it  is  rather  apparent  that  certain 
materials  were  preferred  over  other  materials.  Obsidian,  for  example, 
was  by  far  the  most  preferred  material  used  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  site. 
Obsidian  flakes  account  for  nearly  57.10%  (205  flakes)  of  the  flakes  found 
with  lesser  frequencies  of  basalt  (12.54%,  45  flakes),  brown  chert  (8.08%, 
29  flakes),  white  chert  (5.85%,  21  flakes),  red  brown  chert  (1.95%, 

7  flakes),  felslte  (0.84%,  3  flakes),  and  chalcedony  (0.56%,  2  flakes). 

When  the  size  frequencies  with  material  preferred  frequencies  are 
compared,  no  real  difference  in  material  utilization  Is  found.  It  is  not 
found,  for  example,  that  large  flakes  were  made  almost  exclusively  of 
basalt  and  small  flakes  were  of  obsidian.  The  idea  that  obsidian  was 
used  primarily  for  small  projectile  points,  knives,  scrapers,  and  drills, 
and  basalt  and  other  volcanlcs  for  choppers,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Columbia 
Basin,  does  not  appear  to  hold  up  very  well  (Table  9).  Even  when  a  rank¬ 
ing  system  is  applied  in  which  the  data  is  ranked  both  by  increasing 
numerical  frequency  of  size  and  by  material,  any  meaningful  difference 
cannot  be  seen  in  the  materials  utilized  (Table  10) . 
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Retouched  Flakes 

Only  two  retouched  flakes  were  found  at  the  HNFH  site  during  the  1980 
Phase  II  testing  at  Hagerman.  Both  flakes  were  blfaclally  flaked  on  one 
edge  and  may  have  been  parts  of  larger  artifacts  (Table  11) . 

Blfaces:  Projectile  Points  and  Blfaces  (Large) 

Two  types  of  blfaces  were  collected  from  the  HNFH  site:  small  pro¬ 
jectile  points  (Figs.  31,  32,  33,  and  34)  and  large  blface  blanks  (Fig.  35). 
The  large  blfaces  are  non-dlagnostlc  of  any  prehistoric  period,  but  the 
smaller  projectile  points  do  give  a  general  date  for  the  occupation  of 
the  site.  According  to  Butler  (1968) ,  among  Che  most  common  small  pro¬ 
jectile  points  that  occur  during  the  late  prehistoric  period  were  those 
of  Che  "Bitterroot  side-notched"  and  "desert  side-notched"  types  and  those 
that  appear  to  be  projectile  points  of  Che  corner-notched  (possibly  Colum¬ 
bia  Valley  corner-notched)  types.  Paveslc  and  Meatte  (1980:123)  recognize 
six  different  projectile  point  types:  Rose  Springs  corner-notched.  Bliss, 
Elko  side-notched,  EastgaCe  expanding  stem,  Elko  eared,  and  Elko  corner- 
notched.  We  feel  Chat  the  types  and  comparisons  made  by  Paveslc  and 
Meatte  to  be  more  useful  for  descriptive  purposes  and  have  retained  their 
types  as  opposed  to  those  discussed  by  Butler  (1968) .  A  total  of  four 
small  projectile  points  and  three  large  blface  fragments  were  found  at 
the  site.  All  of  these  fit  Into  one  of  the  six  groups  discussed  by 
Paveslc  and  Meatte  (Table  11) . 

Scrapers 

Only  three  scrapers,  flakes  with  one  retouched  edge  and  possibly 


used  to  remove  fat  and  hair  from  hides,  were  found  at  the  HNFH  site 
(Figs.  36,  37,  and  38).  Two  of  the  scrapers  were  recovered  from  Areas 
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VI  and  VII,  situated  near  Riley  Creek,  and  the  remaining  scraper  was 
found  In  X-106  located  near  the  asphalt  road  In  Area  VIII.  Two  of  the 
scrapers  were  made  of  flakes  of  obsidian  and  showed  very  little  wear 
on  the  edges,  whereas  the  fine  grained ,  gray-black  chert  scraper  appeared 
to  exhibit  use  and  was  apparently  struck  from  a  prepared  core.  It  Is 
made  the  same  way  as  Levallols  flakes  are  removed  fr<»i  a  core  (Cole  and 
Higgs  1968:215-219;  Braidwood  1975:47)  (Table  11). 

Ground  Stone  Materials 

One  fragmentary  piece  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  ground  stone 
mano  or  grinding  stone  was  collected  from  the  HNFH  site  (Fig.  39).  This 
fragment  was  collected  with  about  17  other  fragments  of  ground  stone  from 
Area  VIII.  No  ground  stone  objects  were  found  associated  with  any  recog¬ 
nizable  dlscernable  structural  feature  at  the  site.  The  other  16  frag¬ 
ments  were  flrecracked  pieces  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  used  or 
employed  in  stone  boiling.  Only  the  recognizable  artifact,  the  ground 
stone  object  or  pestle  Is  described  (Table  11) . 

Bone,  Shell  and  Historic  Debris 

A  number  of  historical  artifacts  were  found  at  the  HNFH  site.  These 
items  consist  of  fragments  of  glass,  pottery,  nails,  a  penny,  and  a  few 
other  assorted  Items  of  very  recent  origin.  Most  of  this  material  Is 
very  recent  and  fragmentary, and  of  very  little  value  In  terms  of  cultural 
resource  management.  There  are  a  large  number  of  sites  where  historical 
materials  of  the  1900-1930  period  can  be  found  and  many  of  these  are  in 
much  better  condition.  An  example  of  a  few  of  the  items  found  have  been 
Illustrated  here  (Fig.  40).  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  systematic  col¬ 
lection  of  this  surface  debris  would  not  be  worth  the  effort  and  so  no 
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collections  were  retained  other  than  those  found  In  the  excavation  units. 
These  Items  were  retained  to  show  the  degree  and  the  depth  of  the  distur¬ 
bance  In  each  excavation  unit. 

Only  138  fragments  of  bone,  5  fragments  of  shell,  and  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  glass,  nails,  etc.,  of  historical  origin  were  collected.  There 
were,  however,  no  bone  objects  that  were  made  Into  recognizable  artifacts 
and  the  absolute  frequencies  of  these  materials  are  very  low.  The  bone 
materials  are  so  fragmentary  that  they  could  not  be  Identified  to 
species — If  such  an  analysis  were  undertaken. 


Artifact  Analysis 


The  sample  extracted  from  the  site  contained  llthlc,  bone,  shell,  and 


historical  objects.  The  analysis  of  the  artifacts  consisted  of  descrip¬ 
tions  only  and  no  effort  was  made  to  analyze  the  materials  from  either  a 
technological,  functional  or  temporal  point  of  view. 


Figure  31,  Projectile  Point, 

Elko  Side-notched  (?), 
from  X-105,  Level  5, 
Area  VIII. 


Figure  32,  Projectile  Point, 

Triangular  Point  (type 
unknotm),  fjrom  K~3i 
Level  2,  Area  VII. 


Figure  33 < 


Projectile  Point, 
Rose  Spring  Comer- 
notched  (?),  from 

X-105,  Level  4, 

Area  VTII. 


Figure  34.  Projectile  Point, 

Elko  Comer- notched  (?) 
from  X-1,  Level  2, 

Area  VI. 


Figure  35*  Large  Bifaces,  Ovate 
Triangular,  from 
24.40E/7.58N  and 
24.43E/7.69N,  Level  3. 
Area  VII. 


Figure  36.  Scraper,  Sub-trleuigular 
to  Ovate,  from  X-IO6, 
Level  8,  Area  VIII. 


Figure  37*  Scraper,  Sub- triangular  Figure  Scraper,  Sub- triangular 

to  Ovate,  from  X-12,  to  Ovate,  from  X-4, 

Level  4,  Area  VII.  Level  4,  Area  VI. 
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TABLE  10 

A  COMPARATIVE  GUTMAN  SCAIE  OF  HAKE  SIZE  VS.  FLAKE  MATERIAL 
RANKED  BT  INCREASING  FBEQUENCIES 


Uthlc 

Materials 

Obsidian 

Basalt 

Broim  Chert 

Gray  Qiert 

Dark  Brown 
Chert 

White  Chert 

1  ^ 
Xt  0) 

03  0 

Felsite 

Chalcedony 

S 

1 

1 

15  mm 

69 

21 

Increuing  Frequencies - 
10  6  7  4 

4 

1 

0 

122 

10  mm 

79 

3 

10 

4 

7 

7 

0 

0 

1 

- 

111 

20  mm 

41 

11 

4 

10 

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

- 

78 

25  mm 

11 

7 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

- 

32 

20  mm 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

7 

35  ®® 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

- 

5 

40  mm 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

3 

45  mm 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

1 

5  mm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 

50  mm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 

55  mm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

0 

60+  mm 

0 

_0 

_0 

_0 

_0 

_0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

205 

45 

29 

26 

a 

a 

7 

3 

2 

- 

359 

BTjymtTrwim  irTAines 


Retouched  Flakes t 

Sample  slzet  n"2,  broken 
Figure i  none 


Provenience :  X-23 1 

level 

5;  X-106, 

level  3 

Measurnaents  (maximum):  1 

2 

Length  * 

1.58 

cm  3*02 

cm 

NA 

NA 

Width 

1.56 

cm  1.13 

cm 

NA 

NA 

Ihickness  « 

o.> 

cm  0.24 

cm 

NA 

NA 

Range  in  variation  : 

Length  ■ 

1.58 

-  3.02 

Width 

0.24 

-  1.56 

Ihickness  ■ 

0.24 

-  0.34 

Shape  t  NA  .  : 

Gross  section!  flat  to  convex,  variable 
Edges:  strai^t 

Color:  black  non-tzansparent  obsidian  N2*5 
Base:  NA 

Material:  obsidian 
Luster:  vitrious 

Method  of  maniifacture :  pressure  flaking  on  ooth  faces,  retouching  of 

the  edges,  probably  parts  of  broken  artifacts 

3IFACES.  PROJECTILE  POINTS  AND  BIFACS5  (LARGE) 

Projectile  Point  Type  I»  Elko  Side-Notched  (?) 


Sample  size: 
Figure:  3I 

n"l,  broken 

Provenience : 

X-105,  level 

5 

Measurements  (maximum): 

X 

Length 

-  2.94 

cm 

NA 

NA 

Width 

-  NA 

NA 

NA 

Thickness 

m 

0 

II 

cm 

NA 

NA 

Width  at 

case  «  NA 

NA 

NA 

Range  of  variation: 

Length 

-  NA 

Width 

-  NA 

Thickness 

-  NA 

Width  at 

base  ■  NA 

Shape:  triangular  to  leaf-shaped 
Cross  section:  double  convex 
Edges:  straight  to  slightly  convex 
Base:  concave  to  straight  (?) 

Color:  black  N2.5  to  N3.1 
Material:  basalt  granular 
Luster:  waxy  to  granular 

Method  of  manufacture:  projectile  points  appear  to  have  been  made  from 

a  flake  with  fine  retouching  of  the  edges 
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Projectile  Point  Type  Hs  Triangular  projectile  point  (type  ’jnknoim) 


Sample  size: 
Figure:  32 

nFl,  broken 

Provenience : 

X-3,  level  2 

Measurements  (maximioi): 

X 

Length 

■  2.38  cm 

NA 

NA 

Width 

•  1.51  cm 

NA 

NA 

Thickness 

■  0.54  cm 

NA 

NA 

Width  at 

base  ■  1.33  cm 

NA 

NA 

Range  of  variation: 

Length 

-  NA 

Width 

-  NA 

Thickness 

-  NA 

Width  at 

base  *■  NA 

Shapes  triangular 

Cross  section:  double  convex 

Edges:  straight 

Base:  very  slij^tly  concave 

Color:  black  non- translucent  (opaque)  N2.5 

Material:  obsidian 

Luster:  vitrious 

Method  of  manufacture:  small  projectile  point  made  from  a  flake,  fine 

retouching  confined  to  the  cutting  edge 

Projectile  Point  Type  IH:  Rose  Springs  Comer-Notched  (?) 


Sample  size:  n*l 

Figure:  33 

Provenience :  X-IO5  > 

level  4 

Measurements  (maximum): 

X 

Length  ■ 

2.38  cm 

NA 

NA 

Width 

1.51  cm 

NA 

NA 

Thickness  ■ 

0.54  cm 

NA 

NA 

Width  at  base  * 

1.38  cm 

NA 

NA 

Range  of  variation: 

Length  ■ 

NA 

Width 

NA 

Thickness  ■ 

NA 

Width  at  base  ■ 

NA 

Shape :  triangular 

Cross  section:  double  convex  to  slightly  flat  (one  side) 

Edges:  straight 

Base:  very  (extremely)  convex 

Color:  black  non-translucent  (opaque)  N2.51 

Material:  obsidian 

Luster:  vitrious 

Method  of  manufacture:  small  projectile  point  made  from  a  flake, 

percussion  flaking,  fine  retouching  confined 
to  the  cutting  edge 
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Projectile  Point  T^pe  IV i  Elko  Comer-notched  (?) 


Sample  sizes  i^l,  broken 

Figures  34 

Proveniences  X-1,  level  2 
Measurements  (maximum) s 

XX 

Length  * 

MA 

MA 

MA 

Width 

2*38  cn 

NA 

MA 

Thickness  « 

MA 

MA 

MA 

Width  at  base  » 

2*38  cm 

MA 

NA 

Range  of  variations 

Length  * 

MA 

Width  ■ 

MA 

Thickness  ■ 

MA 

Width  at  base  ■ 

MA 

Shape t  NA 

Cross  sections  double  convex 
Edges t  KA 

Bases  very  sli^tly  to  moderately  convex 
Colors  black  non-tzanslucent  (opaque) 

Haterials  obsidian 
Lusters  vitrious 

Method  of  manufactures  snail  projectile  point  probably  made  from  a  flake, 

notching  very  slight,  fine  retouching  on  edges  and 
on  the  base,  thinned  at  base— one  or  two  large 
basal  flakes  removed 


large  Bifaces  l^rpe  Is 

Sample  sizes  n«2,  broken— one  recons tructable,  one  fragmentary 
Figures  35 

Proveniences  24.40E/7.58N,  24.43E/7.69N,  level  3.  X-106,  level  2 
Measurements  (maximum) s 


1 

2 

X 

Length  ■ 

6 • 35 

MA 

MA 

NA 

Width 

4.38  cm 

2*06  cm 

MA 

MA 

Thickness  - 

0.33  cm 

NA 

MA 

MA 

Width  at  base  ■ 

6.15  cm 

MA 

MA 

MA 

Range  of  variation  s 
Length  ■  NA 

Width  -  NA 

Thickness  ■  MA 
Width  at  base  ■  MA 
Shapes  ovate  to  triangular  ovate 
Cross  sections  convex-flat 
Edges s  convex 
Bases  convex 

Colors  black  non- translucent 
Material s  obs Idlan 
Lusters  vitrious 

Method  of  manufactures  percussion  flaking  of  a  large  flake,  retouching 

by  free  hand  percussion,  no  pressure  flaking 
present,  cortex  present  on  one  face 


SCBAPERS 


Scxapersi 

Sample  slzet  n«3 
Fig-aresi  36,  J?,  38 

Froveoiencet  X-IO6,  level  8;  X-12,  level  4}  X-4,_level  5 
Measurements  (maximum)  t  1  2  3  x 

Length  *  2.28  cm  cm  7*35  cm 

Width  -  1.32  cm  2.46  cm  5*95  c» 

Thickness  "  0.46  cm  0.81  cm  I.83  cm 

Range  of  variation,  t 

Length  -  2.28  -  ?.35 

Width  -  1.82  -  5.95 

Thickness  -  0.46  -  1.33 

Shapes  sub- triangular  to  ovate 
Cross  sections  convex-concave 
Edges s  ovate-convex 
Bases  RA 

Colors  black,  opaque,  N2.5i  dark  gray  N/4 
Materials  obsidian*  gray  chert 
Lusters  vitreous  to  waxy 

Method  of  manufactures  retouching  of  one  edge  only,  percussion 

flaking  on  one  face  only,  made  on  a  flake 

GROUND  STOKE  MATERTAIS 


Grovind  Stone  Artifacts  pestle 


Sample  sizes  n«l,  broken 
Figures  39 

Proveniences  X-106,  33.13S/14.95E,  el.  99.30 


Measurements  (maxl;imum)s 

Length  ■  3.15  cm 

Width  «  5*61  cm 

Thickness  *  3.26  cm 

Range  of  variations 

Length  «  NA 


X 

NA 

NA 

NA 


X 

NA 

NA 

NA 


Width  -  NA 

Thickness  *  NA 

Shapes  cylindrical 
Cross  sections  round  to  ovate 
Edges s  NA 

Colors  pink,  7.5^118/4 
Bases  NA 

Materials  igneous  rock,  metamorphosed  gneiss 
Lusters  dull  granular 

Method  of  manufactures  ground  and  pecked  stone,  broken,  one  end  is 

battered  showing  use  to  break  up  object  such 
as  roots  and  berries 


PART  VI 


SUMMARY  AMD  RECOMfENOATIONS 


Archaeological  test  excavations  by  Paveslc  snd  Meatte  have  revealed 
extensive  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  HNFH  locale  idilch  appear  to  date 
from  the  late  prehistoric  period,  ca.  850  to  1350  A.D.  (Paveslc  and 
Meatte  1980:79)  with  cultural  ties  to  the  Northern  Great  Basin  as  opposed 
to  the  Columbia  Plateau  (Paveslc  and  Meatte  1980:77).  Paveslc  and  Meatte 
tested  the  site  area.  Isolating  seven  localities  and  recommending  further 
work  be  done  In  those  areas  to  be  Impacted  by  future  construction. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  Impacts  to  the  cultural  resources  present  at 
the  archaeological  site,  the  Walla  Walla  District,  USAGE,  redesigned  the 
proposed  project  so  as  to  place  the  new  facilities  outside  of  the  site 
boundaries.  In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  resources  would  not  be 
destroyed  or  otherwise  compromised,  archaeological  testing  of  the  site 
was  suggested  and  carried  out  by  EWU  under  the  direction  of  Harvey  S. 

Rice,  Principal  Investigator,  and  Gordon  A.  Lothson,  the  Field  Director. 
The  results  of  these  Investigations  have  been  presented  here  with  minimal 
analysis.  Detailed  analysis  was  considered  beyond  the  scope  of  work 
outlined  by  LeRoy  Allen,  Archaeological  Coordinator,  Walla  Walla  District, 
USAGE. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  this  study  that  the  site  areas 
tested  have  been  greatly  affected  by  the  activities  of  modem  man  and 
that  some  additional  but  restricted  work  should  be  done.  It  Is  also  our 
opinion  that  the  Integrity  of  Location  provision  of  the  National  Register 
criteria  as  stated  In  CFR  800,  part  800.9  and  36  CFR  60,  part  60.6,  are 
not  applicable  to  Areas  VII  and  VIII  described  herein.  These  two  areas 
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«dditioii«l  data  tliat  woold  aalea  additlMMi  ateeavatiaa  aartb  ti» 
moat(y  and  tla»  invaatad,  axa^pt  In  ragard  to  tba  raaarvatiioa  aad  raeo«» 
aandatlona  liatad  balow: 

Tha  <iaallt7  of  algniflcraea  in  dM^lcn  hiatory,  arcbltaetttra, 
arcbaaology  and  etiltwa  la  ptMoat  la  dlattietat  vl^taa,  buildlaga, 
atrttctnraa  and  objacta  of  atata  and  local  laportanea  that  poaaaaa 
IntMTlty  of  location,  daalnn.  oettlmt.  natarlala.  aotbaanahip. 
feallna  and  aaaoclatlon  .  .  .  that  bava  vialdad.  or  bay  ba  llk^y 
to  ylald.  Infoxaatlon  lapottaat  In  prahlatory  or  hlatory  (36  CFR  60 « 
part  60.6)  [Eaphaala  added]. 

Areas  VII  and  VIII  are  unlikely  to  ylald  inportaat  urcbaaologleal  data. 
Area  VI,  altuated  near  Riley  Creek,  however,  haa  yielded  and  la  lUcaly 
to  yield  additional  algnlf leant  archaeological  data.  For  thaaa  reaaona, 
we  have  auggeated  the  following  reconiiandaclona. 

Recoanendatlona 

1.  It  la  our  feeling  that  the  propoaed  alte  of  the  adnlnlatratlve 
complex  doea  not  meet  the  criteria  of  the  National  Reglater  of  Hlatorlc 
Placea.  The  feature  found  by’Pavealc  and  Meatte  (1980:119)  probably 
repreamta  an  laolated  activity  area,  the  function  of  which  haa  not  been 
clearly  defined.  We  do  not  feel  that  any  additional  work  need  be  done 
aa  the  area  la  greatly  dlaturbed  and  the  denalty  of  materlala  ao  low  aa 
to  be  Inalgnlf leant. 

2.  Area  VI,  on  the  other  hand,  containa  algnlf leant  quantltlea  of 
cultural  debrla  that  ahould  be  extenalvely  teated  at  the  Phaae  III  level 
of  analyala  If  additional  conatructlon  la  planned  in  the  area  (Lothaon 
1979,  1980).  How  octenalve  thla  teatlng  ahould  be  la  dependent,  of  courae 
on  tha  amount  of  dlaturbance  cwiaed  by  y  propo'  .  conatructlon.  Thla 
area  containa  obvloua  cultural  featurea  la  altu  that  could  provlda  moan-> 
Ingful  data  ralavant  to  apatlal  analyala  of  the  kind  deacrlbed  by  Clarke 
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(1977).  Thla  araa  should  be  excavated  If  It  la  to  be  disturbed  by  con¬ 
strue  tlou  activities. 

3.  The  cold  storage  area  (Cold  Storage  Area  VIII)  Is  also  clear  of 
significant  archaeological  materials  except  for  an  extremely  mall  portion 
lying  adjacent  to  an  outcrop  of  cock  southwest  of  the  proposed  raceways 
to  be  constructed  at  the  HNFB  site.  If  this  area  cannot  be  avoided  by 
construction  activities.  It  could  easily  be  cleared  by  those  who  do  any 
mitigation  work  at  the  site.  The  undisturbed  area  Is  very  small  Indeed 
and  would  require  only  one  or  two  days  by  a  crew  of  six  to  eight  persons 
to  extract  an  adequate  sample.  The  remainder  of  the  cold  storage  area 
requires  no  additional  work  as  It  has  been  badly  disturbed  by  earlier 
construction  activities.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  no  adverse  effect  will 
result  In  the  construction  of  the  cold  storage  unit.  The  location  of  the 
test  pits  containing  archaeological  materials  are  Indicated  in  Fig.  26. 

This  report  should  not  be  considered  to  be  permission  to  proceed 
with  this  pro j .  It  contains  professional  opinions  on  cultural  resources 
that  might  be  affected  by  the  project.  This  report  should  be  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  review  agencies  for  their  comments  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  any  ground  disturbing  activities. 
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APPENDIX  A 


VEGETATION  OF  THE  HAGERMAN  LOCAIE 
(After  Franklin  and  Dymess,  1973) 


Artemisia  trldentata-Agropyron  splcatum  Association 


1. 

Artemisia  trldentata 

(big  sagebrush) 

2. 

Agropyron  splcatum 

(bluebunch  wheatgrass) 

3. 

Poa  sandbergll 

(Sandberg's  bluegrass) 

4. 

Phlox  diffusa 

(spreading  ^lox) 

5. 

Aster  scopulorum 

(crag  auster; 

6. 

Aster  canescens 

(ho2u:y  aster) 

7. 

Chaenactls  douglasll 

(falseyarrow) 

8. 

ColUnsla  parvlflora 

(Utilef lower  colUnsla) 

9. 

Hilox  gracilis 

(pink  annual  phlox) 

10. 

Lappula  redowskll 

(western  stlckseed) 

11. 

Gayophytum  ramoslsslmum 

(halrstem  groundsmoke) 

Artemisia  rlglda-Poa  sandbersll  Association 

1. 

Artemisia  rlglda 

(stiff  sagebrush) 

2. 

Poa  sandbergll 

(Sandberg's  bluegrass) 

3. 

Bromus  tectorum 

(cheatgxass  brome) 

4. 

Festuca  mlcrostachys 

(Nuttall's  bescue) 

5. 

Agropyron  splcatum 

(bluebunch  wheatgiass) 

6. 

Sltanlon  hystrlx 

(bottlebmsh  squlrreltall) 

7. 

Mlmulus  nanus 

(dwarf  monkeyf lower) 

8. 

Zlgadenus  pajilculatus 

(foothill  deathcamas) 

Riparian  Environmental  Association: 

A  whole  series  that  Is  area  specific,  the  major  constituents  of  which 
are  Sallx  sp,  (willow)  and  Typha  latlfolla  (broad- leaved  cattail). 


APPENDIX  B 


FAUNAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  GREAT  BASIN 
(after  Paveslc  and  Meatte,  1980) 


Maim"**-''** 

western  canyon  bat 
Snake  River  Valley  raccoon 
little  spotted  skunk 
Nevada  long-eared  desert  fox 
Nevada  mantled  ground  sqxilrrel 

Great  Basin  chipmunk 
Townsend  pocket  gopher 
Idaho  pocket  mouse 
Colvunbla  kangaroo  rat 
short-tailed  grasshopper  mouse 

canyon  mouse 
Nevada  wood  rat 

desert  black- tailed  jack  rabbit 
muskrat 

yellow-bellied  mairmot 

cottontail 
bobcat 
chlpa\inks 
badger 
coyote 

weasels 
mink 
otter 
mule  deer 
pronghorn  antelope 

bison 


mallard  [duck] 
Canada,  goose 

Chinook  salmon 
steelhead  trout 


SPlplstrellus  hesperus) 

Procyon  lot or  excelsus) 

Spllogale  gracilis  saxatllls) 
(Vulpes  macrotls  nevadensls) 
(Spermaphllus  lateralis) 

iEutamlas  minimus  sc^tator) 
Thomomys  townsendll) 

Perognathus  parvus 
Dlpodomys  ordll  columblanus] 
Onychomus  leucogEtster  brevlcaudus) 

(Peromyscvia  crlnltus  c.) 

^eotoma  leplda  nevadensls) 

(Lepus  callfamlcus  deserticola) 
(On^tra  zlbethlcus) 

(Marmota  f lavlventrls ) 

( Sy Ivllauats  nuttallll ) 

(Lynx  ruj^) 

( Eutamlas "minimus ) 

(Taxldea  taxus) 

(Canls  latrans) 

(Mustela  ermln^  and  [M»]  ftrenata) 
(Mustela  vlson)  ^ 

(Lutra  canadensis) 

(Odocolleus  hemlnonus) 

(Antllocapra  amerlcana) 

(Bison  bison) 

Birds 

Anas  platyrhynchos) 

Branta  canadensis) 

Fish 

(Oncorhynchus  tshawytscha) 

(Salmo  ^Irdneril 


AFFEamiX  G 


SOIL  DESCBIFTIQN  OF 

THE  HAGERHAN  NATIONAL  FISH  HATCHERY  SITE 
(after  Faveslc  aoid  Neatte,  1980) 


P 


Froflle  Description 


Site  IO-GG-I76,  Hagerman  National  Fish  Hatchery 


Froflle  of  pit  wall  North  45/East  endi  Unit  5« 


[Ah?}*  01  10-0  cm — Fasture  grass  root  zone,  under  sprinkler  Irrigations 

abrupt  wavy  boundary  to 

A1  O-32  cm — Brown  (loYR5/3»  moist)  silt  loam  with  occasional  very 
coarse  sand  and  granule  gravel,  well  rounded;  massive;  soft, 
very  friable,  nonstlcky,  nonplastic,  krotovena  present  with 
Iron  mottling  (Dr.  Yellow  Brown),  cultural  debris,  flakes,  fire 
cracked  rock  and  charcoal;  Increasing  pores  near  lower  boundary; 
lower  boundary  marked  by  molstiire  content;  clear  wavy  boundary  to 

[B]*  All  32-52  cm~Dark  yellowish  brown  (10YR4/4,  moist)  silt  loam  with 
occasional  very  coarse  sand  and  granule  gravel,  well  rovuided; 
massive;  soft,  friable,  nonstlcky,  nonplastic;  Iron  stalnlng- 
mottUng  from  Irrigation;  few  fine  roots;  few  fine  veslcvilar 
pores;  cultviral  material  present;  lower  boundary  determined  on 
the  Increased  number  of  pores  and  reduction  of  Iron  staining; 
abrupt  wavy  boundary  to 


Cl  52-100  cm— Yellowish  brown  (10YR5/4,  moist)  silt  loam  to  loam; 
massive;  soft,  very  friable,  nonstlcky,  nonplastic;  common  fine 
vesicular  pares  with  carbonate  coatings;  few  fine  roots,  occa¬ 
sional  very  coarse  sand  and  granule  gravel,  well  roimded,  no 
visible  arrangement;  Iron  stalnlng-mottllng  present,  granules  of 
carbonate  near  lower  contact;  very  abrupt  wavy  boundary  to 


C2  IGO-depth  not  determined — Light  gray  (10YR7/2,  moist)  loeun; 

massive;  very  hard,  extremely  firm,  strongly  cemented,  nonstlcky, 
nonplastic;  carbonate  fills  many  fine  to  coarse  pores,  root  and 
Insect  channels;  very  fine  tubular  pores  within  1  cm  diameter 
filled  channels  and  Is  pinkish  In  color;  nodules  or  dendritic 
pieces  of  carbonate  can  be  Isolated  from  sediment,  these  are 
hard  and  brittle  but  easily  broken  In  hand. 


Terms  In  []  are  based  on  new  soil  classification  system  (Soil  Survey  Staff  n.d. ). 
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